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Rae in the Lord always; again I say rejoice. 
Let your modesty be known to all men. The Lord 
is nigh.” Phil. 4:45. , 2 

Recently the Church, ever mindful of its holy children, 
placed upon the rolls of its blessed ones, five Sisters of 
Charity to whom is given this special and official honor 
of the Church of God. -One of these names is that of 
her who, with St. Vincent de Paul, was the Foundress 
of this community, the Sisters of Charity. The other 
four names are the names of those holy women who, dur- 
ing the time of the French Revolution, made the supreme 
sacrifice for their Faith, the martyr heroines of Arras. 

It is not for us to look into the details of the lives of 
these great women; not for us to dwell upon the minutiae 
f their work, nor to give you their biographies. These 
ihings you can better obtain in the quiet reading of the 
hooks that have been written to describe them. But, be- 
cause of this action of the Church in placing them upon 
the high roll of her honor, here in the Cathedral of San 
Francisco, as elsewhere, Archbishop and Bishop,’ priests 
and religious and laity have gathered together during these 
days to honor those whom the Church has honored, to 
call back the memory of those saintly souls that lived and 
worked in this world many, many years ago, and to realize 
the beautiful significance of their lives and the lives of 
the thousands who are their descendants and children to- 
day. 

One thing: that the world has learned in those recent 
days i§ that all truth is one: that there cannot be oppo- 
sition between truth and truth, because all truth comes 
from God. ‘There was a day, arid not so long ago, when 
it was believed by many of the votaries of physical sciences 
that there existed an essential opposition between the 
truths that they had attained by scientific investigation and 
the truths of revealed religion. There was a day when 
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condemnation was easily pronounced upon those that of- 
fered new discoveries in the physical world, because, with 
a judgment that was wrong in some that stood for the 
Faith, these scientists were looked upon as offering the- 
ories that violated the truths of religion. 

That day, however, has passed. The world, and all of 
us, recognize that every truth, whether it be of the physi- 
cal world around us, whether it be the result of the keen 
investigation of great minds, whether it come to us from 
the earth or from the heavens, or whether it be contained 
in that Divine revelation given directly to man, and 
through the Church, comes from God, because all Truth 
is in Him and from Him, who is the Truth. 

And that same thing holds in regard to another sci- 
ence, a science of modern times, which has won the world 
to a great principle. This science is very new in the 
world. It is a thing of our later days. It is what is called 
sociology,—the study of human society, with the attempt 
to grasp its laws, the laws of its being, the laws of its 
progress, the principles that are for the welfare and 
advancement of the human race as a whole. 

This is a modern thing, and it contains, for the world 
outside that has little to do with God and His revelation, 
a wonderful discovery. For the followers of this science. 
have unearthed a fundamental principle: and that funda- 
mental principle is this,—strange though it may seem— 
that the best interests of humanity, the best interests of 
society at large, are conserved not by destroying, but by 
protecting the weakest and the most helpless. 
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SACRIFICE OF STRONG FOR WEAK. 


From the purely natural point of view, it is a peculiar 
principle, for it is strange that men should come to the 
conclusion that the human race, made up of individuals, 
can be best assisted along the road of progress through 
the strongest individual members, the best and the most 
capable, giving themselves for the sake of their weaker 
brethren. And yet, society today, as manifesting its 
thought in the most civilized expression of regard for hu- 
man welfare, will accept nothing short of that. 

It is the more curious when we remember that the theory 
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which was one of the fundamental laws advanced by Dar- 
win and which he considered tg be essential to the progress 
of the human race, was “the survival of the fittest.” 

All this is strange, and yet that is what the world holds 
to in the present time. And if it be true that between 
physical science and the revelation of God, between truths 
that.come to us from human investigation of things about 
us in the world of nature, and the truths that are the re- 
veaied teachings of heaven, there can be and there is no 
opposition, so, too, must it be true of the principles of 
sociology in their relations to Divine revelation. If it be 
true that the interests of humanity are conserved by the 
sacrifice of the best and the strongest for the weakest and 
the poorest, then that principle must be in keeping with 
the principles of revealed religion. 

Such is the fact: for that very principle which the 
world looks upon as a modern discovery, as something 
new to man, was read in the Gospel of Jesus Christ from 
the beginning by the Catholic Church. From the earliest 
days even unto this day, that Church has ever fostered 
this same principle, and has ever taught the world that 
she believes that the best interests of humanity, the best 
interests of all the souls of men, are préserved and main- 
tained by the giving of the best and the strongest and the 
most faithful and the most capable of her children to the 
service of their fellow-men. 

Uncover the stories of the past, bring to light the records 
of the great achievements of man for the sake of man; 
discover those things which tell of the sacrifices that men 
and women have made for others; and you will find that 
they began to be only when the Church began to be, only 
when Christianity, the religion of Christ, entered into the 
world. You will find that that spirit which placed woman- 
hood upon a pedestal of honor that was’ unknown ‘to her 
in antiquity, that spirit which placed an aureole upon the 
brow of the child, the child that was despised in pagan 
times, that spirit which went out to help those that were 
sick and gave shelter to thousands in distress, that spirit 
came into being with the coming of Christ and with the 
institution of His Church upon earth. 

And yet, in the course of Christian history, there have 
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been times and there have been places in which that won- 
derful spirit of charity, that fundamental principle of 
service for mankind, seemed to wane, seemed to weaken, 
seemed almost to disappear from the face of the earth. 
Such- was the day and such was the country of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, for in that day and in that land when and 
where he lived there was a great neglect of the poor, 
there was a forgetfulness of the truth that Christ pro- 
claimed, that the poor were the favored of heaven; there 
was a forgetfulness of that Christian duty of helpfulness 
and service for mankind. 


Work or St. VINCENT DE PAUL. 


This evident neglect worked on the soul and the heart 
of this Christlike apostle of charity, St. Vincent de Paul, 
and all his energies were put forth to teach the world of 
his day by example, by deeds, by actual service, the honor 
that was conferred upon any one in being allowed to be the 
server of the poor. In all the work that he undertook, 
in the institution of that wonderful congregation of priests, 
the Congregation of the Mission, which, in that day and 
ever since has been one of the great evangelizing forces 
of the world, in his establishment of associations of charity 
among lay people, he had in mind one thing above all 
others, that he was Divinely called upon to labor for the 
poor, to help those who in that~day were so numerous 
in Paris. There pauperism had made criminals of many 
of the poor. They formed a state of their own within the 
State; they had their own unworthy rulers, their own 
farcical laws,—rulers and laws that despised the rights of 
their fellow-beings and that fostered crime and pauperism 
of the worst kind. 

It was seen by St. Vincent de Paul, however, as it must 
be seen by anyone that realizes the elements of the. re- 
ligion of Christ, that for work amongst the poor, for that 
charity that would go out into thé slums and the byways, 
into those places where congregated the-unfortunate, there 
was necessary the touch of the woman’s hand, there was 
needed the sympathy, the tenderness and the love of 
woman’s heart. 

He looked back through the history of the Church and 
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he saw the part that, from the day of Christ, woman played 
in His religion upon earth. He remembered that Our 
Saviour Himself sounded the keynote that declared her 
place in His Kingdom upon earth. He remembered who 
it was that wiped the tear-stained feet of Christ; he re- 
membered who it was that first saw the Risen Lord. He 
rémembered who it was that drank in the Saviour’s last 
’ sigh, the Queen of Sorrows, the Mother of the dying one, 
the woman that has sanctified all sorrow borne with resig- 
nation. 

He recalled that in the first days woman was the strong 
helper and ally of the Apostles, that in the life of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, St. Paul, such women as 
Damaris, Lydia and Thecla were his friends and co- 
workers. He remembered that the Church, while honor- 
ing Constantine for the introduction of Christianity into 
the Roman Empire, gave equal honor to Helen; he re- 
membered that while a Chrysostom, a Gregory Nazianzen, 
an Augustine were, the Church has honored, too, those 
who gave them to the world: Anthusa, Nonna and 
Monica. 

He remembered that if Basil and Benedict, as the 
founders of Monasticism, were honored by that Church, 
so, too, were their sisters, Macrina and Scholastica. He 
remembered that that Church honored Queen Blanche, 
the mother of Louis; honored Clare, the companion and 
coworker of Francis of Assisi, honored Countess Mathilda, 
the strong helper of Hildebrand, and honored that woman, 
with one exception the greatest of all women,—greatest 
in intellect, in grace, and in spirituality, Teresa. He re- 
membered all this, and he saw that for that holy work 
which he was called upon by Almighty God to accomplish 
and inspired to do by heaven itself, he needed the womanh’s 
heart, and the woman’s hand, and the woman’s love for 
Jesus Christ, her Master. 


FouNpRESS OF SISTERS OF CHARITY. 

He found the Divine instrument for this work in the 
heavenly appointed and the heavenly prepared soul of 
Louise de Marillac, the foundress of that great community, 
the Sisters of Charity. He found in her the one that by 
her prayer and by her sufferings and through her trials, 
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through her understanding of human nature and through 
her love, her recognition of the helpfulness of all her com- 
panions, was fitted admirably to inaugurate a work that 
was new to the world, a work that was in one respect 
new to the Church itself. 

St. Vincent de Paul and Blessed Louise de Marillac 

went out upon a great venture, because they brought into 
that Church, which is prolific indeed in the production of : 
workers for all the needs of mankind, a new kind of com- 
munity, a new kind of religious. For up to that day there 
had not been allowed to exist in the minds of those that 
represented the Church, the thought of women, devoted 
to religion, living elsewhere than within the cloister. We 
who today, with centuries behind us, consider what has 
been done by the great communities of active religious 
women in the Catholic Church, do not grasp the signifi- 
cance of this new venture. 
_ We who know of their wonderful work amongst the 
poor, in hospitals, in our schools, in the field of foreign 
missions ; we who know of the thousands and thousands 
of the best of the human race that are devoting today every 
energy of their being, every bit of love for God and man 
that they possess to the welfare of mankind, we who 
know all this, find it difficult to understand how there 
should have been the least word of objection registered 
against the act of these two that brought into being a 
religious community of women actively engaged in help- 
ing the sick and the poor. Such objections were, how- 
ever, made; but the charity of Christ triumphed. 

We cannot ‘now enter into the details of the remarkable 
life of the foundress of this community. We cannot 
now recall for you the stories of those who more than a 
century ago gave up their lives for their Faith and for 
the continuance of that work which was consecrated in 
the blood of their holy offering. 

It is not our intention even to recount the wonderful 
works that speak for themselves, that have been accom- 
plished by their descendants, who number today through- 
out the world 50,000; that number in this, our own land, 
about 2,000. It is not for us to speak of these things 
just at this moment, because much has been said of them 
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already, and they shine before the world. “Let your 
modesty be known unto all men.” That modesty is known 
by their works, that express the spirit back of it all. 


DAUGHTERS OF Gop. 


And yet we would be remiss if we did not seek to point 
out very briefly the spirit, the message of those who are 
thus engaged in helping the poor and the sick, in laboring 
for the good of mankind. And to give you some idea of 
what that spirit is, I shall content myself with expressing 
it in the words of the saintly Vincent de Paul. In one 
of his early conferences to the little community of women 
that he had gathered, he said: 

“What is it, you may ask me, what is it to be a Daugh- 
ter of Charity? To be a Daughter of Charity is to be a 
‘Daughter of God, for God and all that belongs to Him is 
Charity; so to be in charity is to be in God and God in 
you.” 

And in another conference, he said: “What a holy 
way of life is yours, for is it not true that the greatest 
happiness that we can possess is to make ourselves pleas- 
ing to God? Can anything make us more sure of this 
than for us to give our lives for-the love and service 
of our neighbor, since Our Lord said ‘greater love than 
this there cannot be’? And is it not this that you do 
each day in your daily work?” In the vow which the 
Sisters of Charity register they promise to help and to 
serve “the sick and the poor, our honored masters.” 

So do they give a message; so through the centuries 
and today do they impress upon the world a lesson that 
the world needs. That world realizes the need and the 
beauty of the service of one’s fellow-beings; it under- 
stands that a fundamental principle for the advancement 
of humanity is that one which demands that we must 
sacrifice the strongest and the best for the sake of the 
weakest and the most helpless. 

But in that world’s conception of this duty there is 
something lacking. And the Sisters of Charity, and the 
other religious communities that are engaged in like work, 
supply, in their modesty, that which is necessary. We 
recognize, and the world recognizes, that by a very in- 
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stinct of our being, by a very law of human nature at 
its best, we should be moved to give our help to those 
that suffer, to those that are sick, to those that are help- 
less, only because human nature had degenerated, “had 
become degraded, that the sick and the poor were ever 
despised. : 

We recognize, further, and the world recognizes accord- 
ing to the investigations and conclusions of the modern 
science of sociology, that, because of the solidarity of the 
human race, the oneness of all people, because of that 
bond that makes us fellows with the richest and the 
poorest, the most learned and the most ignorant, the most 
civilized and the most barbarous, the happiest and the 
most wretched, the best and most sinful, we are called 
upon to help those that are in distress, to give of our best 
to those that need our assistance. All that is proven, so 
that, we never should have a quarrel with any philanthropic 
effort, with any humanitarian enterprise, provided it be 
not in opposition to religion. 


Gop IN CHARITY WorK. 


Now, the Sisters of Charity teach us by their example, 
by their modest pursuit of their religious vocation, that 
in Christian charity there is something higher than the 
law of nature and higher than the law of humanity ; there 
is something that supernaturalizes, something that div- 
inizes acts of charity, something that raises them up to a 
higher plane than anything merely worldly or human, 
something that gives them a heavenly character; and that 
something is the grace of God, that something is the spirit 
back of our acts; that something is the higher motive that 
urges us on, that something is what is realized in the 
beautiful conception expressed in the words of Christ 
Himself: “Whatsoever you do unto the least of these, 
My little ones, that you do unto Me.” 

It is as if we had entered into the stable of Bethlehem 
and saw there the Divine Child, humanly helpless, humanly 
perhaps suffering, humanly unprotected, and as if we - 
took that Child into our arms and to our breast, and said: 
“This will I do for Thee, O Lord; this will I do for Thy 
fellow-beings upon earth.” 
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Follow the Sisters of Charity out into the homes of 
the poor, where they hover as ministering angels, into the 
hospitals, where they give of their religious tenderness and 
spiritual affection; out to the battlefields, where they 
change the curse of the dying into a blessing and a word 
of repentance. Follow them as they bear Jesus Christ to 
those who are in suffering, and then you can understand 
the beauty and the significance of their message. 

There are 50,000 of these women today of that one 
great community spreadgthroughout the world; 50,000 
souls consecrated to God Almighty, laboring with the love 
of Jesus Christ; 50,000 going forth day after day in the 
spirit of prayer, and in the spirit of human love; 50,000 
giving themselves to Jesus Christ and the service of men. 

The world cannot despise the lesson this fact teaches ; 
the world cannot turn its eyes away from this fact itself ; 
the world must recognize, must realize, that no matter 
how high its votaries may go in their principles, no matter 
how unselfish their actions may be, that, unless such ac- 
tions are inspired by the same religious motive, they can- 
not attain to the heights of that charity which is repre- 
sented in these faithful and devoted servants of God. 

So it is right that we should say to you, Sisters of 
Charity, today, in the words of our Epistle: “Rejoice in 
the Lord always; again I say rejoice. Let your modesty 
be known unto all men—the Lord is nigh.” It is the Lord 
in your work, it is God in your hearts, it is prayer in your 
souls,—yes, it is the prayers, too, of- those that have gone 
before and whom you honor today, that give you the 
strength and the energy and thé grace to do your work. 

Go forth, then, in this your day, as your Foundress 
went forth in her day. Go forth, in this your day, as 
those four martyrs went forth, joyfully, to meet. their 
Lord. Go forth, in this day, as the Apostles of old, as the 
martyrs of every century, as the virgins and confessors 
of every age. Go forth today to do .God’s work with men. 
to bring human souls unto God. Go forth to serve, and 
serve. constantly ‘and faithfully and devotedly your 
honored masters, the sick and the poor. Go forth, and 
God will be with you and your works will be seen in 
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that modesty that must be known of all men. And all 
men, looking upon your works, will be compelled to raise 
their hands to heaven and exclaim: “Where these 
things are, there indeed is God’s true tabernacle with 
men.” 





Patience and Perseverance 
Ernest R. Hit, S.J. 
From the Bombay “Examiner.” 


F shyness and timidity are the great obstacles to the 
beginning of action, impatience and inconstancy, or 
want of perseverance, are the great obstacles to the com- 
pletion of it. The first sort of weakness often prevents a 


man from taking a plunge into the river of enterprise ; the 
second sort equally, after the plunge is taken, prevents a 
man’ from reaching the opposite bank of achievement. 
Either he gets tired soon and swims back, or he tires later 
and drowns. 


When you have once begun, persevere. “Well begun is 
half done,” says the proverb. That is an encouragement 
against shyness and timidity. But after all there is an- 
other calculation, namely, the difficulty of persevering 
when the novelty is. worn off ; and for this we want another 
maxim: “All’s well that ends well”; or, “He that perse- 
veres to the end shall be saved.” 

Don’t throw up whatever you do. That is like suicide 
to escape the hardships of life, instead of facing them 
like a man. Obviously when on a calm calculation the 
game is hopeless and nothing is gained by pursuing it 
further, throwing up is the only reasonable thing. But 
throwing up generally means that a man is disgusted, or 
discouraged, or impatient, or exasperated, or desperate 
because he finds obstacles in the way. He has set his soul 
on the object, and wants to make straight for it at once, 
and cannot tolérate any delay, any pause, any calculation 
or adjustment, or anything like making a circuit; still 
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less can he bear the sustained pains and labors of getting 
over the difficulty. 

I remember being greatly impressed by one of-my spir- 
itual teachers who, when dealing with something of this 
sort, was quoting the different excuses which people make 
for not doing things or not persevering in things. After 
several others he came to this excuse: “It’s such a bore!” 
“Bore!” he exclaimed. “Brother, never let bore enter into 
your calculations!” That pungent sentence has stuck in 
my mind ever since. In later years I extended the idea: 
“Never let pride, wounded feeling, discouragement, or any 
other mere passion or impulse or feeling, enter into your 
calculations.” Look at the thing in itself. Judge that it 
is a thing that ought’ to be done or is well worth doing, 
and that it is feasible to be done. Then make for it, and 
let nothing stand in your way except the insuperable ob- 
stacle either of internal inability or external impossibility. 
Bore, pride, pique, vexation, snubs, opposition—let none 
of them cheat you out of the good thing you are attempt- 
ing to achieve. 

THe MEANING OF PATIENCE. 


It is a common popular fallacy to confuse patience and 
meekness, as if they meant the same thing. We say “So 
and so is enough to try the patience of a saint,” that is, 
nearly enough to make him blaze out in anger. But the 
real antithesis to anger is not patience but meekness; 
and what we are really talking about is the meekness of a 
saint. It will be helpful therefore to clear up the mean- 
ing of these two words; and this is best done by going 
back to their derivation. 

Meek is a Teutonic word meaning gentle, mild, soft, 
yielding, pacific, gentle of temper. The Latin word 
mansuetus, as applied to an animal, means tamed or ac- 
customed to the hand (manus, suesco) and therefore 
gentle, soft, mild and quiet, which comes to the same 
thing. Meekness is a passive virtue, provided we under- 
stand that passive virtues are real virtues. In this case it 
consists in self-control or abstention from anger. 

Patience, on the contrary, means the power of suffer- 
ing with fortitude; the power of calmly and contentedly 
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that modesty that must be known of all men. And all 
men, looking upon your works, will be compelled to raise 
their hands to heaven and exclaim: “Where these 
things are, there indeed is God’s true tabernacle with 
men.” 





Patience and Perseverance 
Ernest R. Hpit, S.J. 
From the Bombay “Examiner.” 


F shyness and timidity are the great obstacles to the 
beginning of action, impatience and inconstancy, or 
want of perseverance, are the great obstacles to the com- 
pletion of it. The first sort of weakness often prevents a 
man from taking a plunge into the river of enterprise; the 
second sort equally, after the plunge is taken, prevents a 
man from reaching the opposite bank of achievement. 


Either he gets tired soon and swims back, or he tires later 
and drowns. 


When you have once begun, persevere. “Well begun is 
half done,” says the proverb. That is an encouragement 
against shyness and timidity. But after all there is an- 
other calculation, namely, the difficulty of persevering 
when the novelty is worn off ; and for this we want another 
maxim: “All’s well that ends well”; or, “He that perse- 
veres to the end shall be saved.” 

Don’t throw up whatever you do. That is like suicide 
to escape the hardships of life, instead of facing them 
like a man. Obviously when on a calm calculation the 
game is hopeless and nothing is gained by pursuing it 
further, throwing up is the only reasonable thing. But 
throwing up generally means that a man is disgusted, or 
discouraged, or impatient, or exasperated, or desperate 
because he finds obstacles in the way. He has set his soul 
on the object, and wants to make straight for it at once, 
and cannot tolérate any delay, any pause, any calculation 
or adjustment, or anything like making a circuit; still 
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less can he bear the sustained pains and labors of getting 
over the difficulty. 

I remember being greatly impressed by one of-my spir- 
itual teachers who, when dealing with something of this 
sort, was quoting the different excuses which people make 
for not doing things or not persevering in things. After 
several others he came to this excuse: “It’s such a bore!” 
“Bore!” he exclaimed. “Brother, never let bore enter into 
your calculations!” That pungent sentence has stuck in 
my mind ever since. In later years I extended the idea: 
“Never let pride, wounded feeling, discouragement, or any 
other mere passion or impulse or feeling, enter into your 
calculations.” Look at the thing in itself. Judge that it 
is a thing that ought to be done or is well worth doing, 
and that it is feasible to be done. Then make for it, and 
let nothing stand in your way except the insuperable ob- 
stacle either of internal inability or external impossibility. 
Bore, pride, pique, vexation, snubs, opposition—let none 
of them cheat you out of the good thing you are attempt- 
ing to achieve. 

THe MEANING oF PATIENCE. 


It is a common popular fallacy to confuse patience and 
meekness, as if they meant the same thing. We say “So 
and so is enough to try the patience of a saint,” that is, 
nearly enough to make him blaze out in anger. But the 
real antithesis to anger is not patience but meekness; 
and what we are really talking about is the meekness of a 
saint. It will be helpful therefore to clear up the mean- 
ing of these two words; and this is best done by going 
back to their derivation. 

Meek is a Teutonic word meaning gentle, mild, soft, 
yielding, pacific, gentle of temper. The Latin word 
mansuetus, as applied to an animal, means tamed or ac- 
customed to the hand (manus, suesco) and therefore 
gentle, soft, mild and quiet, which comes to the same 
thing. Meekness is a passive virtue, provided we under- 
stand that passive virtues are real virtues. In this case it 
consists in self-control or abstention from anger. 

Patience, on the contrary, means the power of suffer- 
ing with fortitude; the power of calmly and contentedly 
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waiting for something due or hoped for; constancy in 
labor or in application, undergoing pains or trials with- 
out murmuring, bearing up with equanimity against trouble 
—long-suffering, constancy in pursuit, persevering calmly, 
diligent. The Latin pati bears out the same sense: “Et 
agere et pati fortia Romanum est.” 

Thus patience is emphatically an active virtue, though 
the word ‘itself sounds passive. It means fortitude; and 
fortitude is best defined as the power of adhering to one’s 
right purpose in spite of the deterrent of pain. Patience 
is something closely akin to perseverance under difficul- 
ties, and in fact is practically the same thing. 


MosEs AND JoB 

From the Bible in.early years we became familiar with 
Moses as the meekest of men, and learned all about the 
patience of Job. And yet as a child, when reading the 
story of these two Scriptural heroes, my mind was struck 
with the idea that Moses was really a man with a sharp 
temper—so sharp that he broke the tables of stone in 
anger, and called the people rebels, and struck the rock 
angrily with his rod instead of commanding it. In fact, 
it seemed to me that God took the same view of the case, 
and punished Moses for his bad temper by not allowing 
him to enter the promised land. As regards Job I felt 
pretty much the same. Granting that he had a deal to 
suffer, he seemed to me to take it rather badly. He sat 
on a dunghill in a very wild mood, and when his wife 
spoke to him he rounded on her severely. He talked 
wild words, and cursed the day of his birth, and got at 
loggerheads with his friends. He even uttered things 
about God and Divine Providence which seemed hardly 
reverent, and drew on himself rebuke from Heaven. 

Knowing that the people of Israel were a “stiff-necked 
people,” and a horrid set to’ have to deal with, I saw 
clearly that they were enough to try the meekness of a 
saint. -But a saint does not lose his temper under just 
those circumstances; and so I could hardly see where 
the meekness of Moses came in. As to Job, he was 
patient in the sense that he had a great deal to suffer; 
but I knew nothing then of that meaning of the word. 
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“; 
I admitted entirely that Job’s friends were enough to 
try the patience of Job, but considering how much he gave 
way to impatience, I could not candidly see where his pa- 
tience came in. 

It took me till the age of forty to arrive at the right 
idea. Moses was meek comparatively to the amount of 
provocation he had to put up with. Sometimes it was too 
much for human nature to bear, and he blazed out; and 
I felt I could not blame him for blazing out. He blazed 





out about three times in forty years. Had I been in his . 


place I certainly should have blazed out a great deal more. 
He forgot himself about three times in forty years. I 
think I should have forgotten myself all the time; and 
what is more, I should have thrown up the whole business 
before a week was out. For one time where Moses gave 
way, he stood firm a hundred times. Instead of resign- 
ing his job he held on to it all the time, and—failure as 
it was—he was sorry to give it up uncompleted at the end. 

The secret of the meekness of Moses thus gradually 
dawned on my mind. He was placed in a situation cal- 
culated to drive any ordinary man wild; and yet, except 
incidentally and for a moment, he did not allow himself 
to be driven wild. He bottled up his indignation, and 
crushed down his rising anger with heavy weights of 
self-control. He sat on his own chest practically all the 
time in the most heroic manner; and_taking it all in all, 
if he was not the meekest of men, I should dearly like to 
see a meeker. 

The same with poor Job. There was not one asset in 
life which a man values in which he was not attacked— 
in family, in property, in person; and by a shrewish 
wife. Perhaps he did not know that the devil was at 
the bottom of it; and if it came from God he might fairly 
wonder what he had done to deserve it. 


THe PropaTion IDEA. 

There was one secret hidden from him, namely, that 
the whole thing was designed for his probation; to see 
what sort of a man he was, and what sort of a man he 
would turn out under severe and vexatious trials. ‘When 
people know that they are on trial, their mind is filled 


- 
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with the thought of standing it and coming out trium- 
phant; and this is a stimulus to bear up, no matter what 
comes. But Job knew nothing about that. He had been 
brought up on the idea that God rewards with prosperity 
those who serve Him well; and now he found himself 
entangled in a wild confusion of calamities which came 
one upon another like thunderbolts from the sky. Had 
he been a Greek stoic or an Oriental kismet-walla, he 
might have adopted the stolid heroics of fatalism. But 
he was a believer in a loving Father in heaven; and he 
could not imagine what a loving Father could mean by 
treating him like that. But Job was a man made of the 
right stuff.. He might give way to depression and take 
to the dunghill; he might barge at his light-headed wife; 
he might use strong language about the day of his birth, 
and even breathe an angry wish that he had never been 
born. He might get cantankerous with his highly pro- 
voking friends, and snap at them and show himself gen- 
erally disagreeable. But find me any average man who 
would have gone so far and no further, and I should be 
ready to worship him as a saint. ‘ 

There was one thing at least which Job would not do. 
He would not curse God and die. Rather he would bless 
God and live. No matter how much he might let himself 
out, he would not let himself go. All things else in the 
world might go wrong, but that was no reason why he 
should go wrong. Job was the prototype of the Horatian 
just man, tenacious of his main purpose, on whom the 
ruined heavens might fall and find him unmoved. If 
Job was not the most patient man on earth, I should dearly 
like to meet a patienter. 


PATIENCE AND PERSEVERANCE, 


If we look a little deeper down into these two instances 
of Moses and of Job, we come to the conclusion that their 
heroism did not lie so much either in meekness or in 
patience, but in perseverance in spite of. every provoca- 
tion to give up. Their very defects bring out this essen- 
tial virtue more clearly. If Moses had been naturally a 
tame creature, he might not have lost his temper—not be- 
cause he was master of his temper, but because he had 
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none to lose. You realize that Moses must have been 
sublimely meek, just because sometimes and incidentally 
he was not meek. Again, had ‘Job been naturally a 
patient man he might not have shown impatience; not be- 
cause he was master of his patience, but because it was 
master of him. A man who has no temper cannot lose 
it. A man who is patient by nature cannot get impatient. 
It was just because these two men had terrible poten- 
tialities of anger and impatience lurking within them 


that they shine out gloriously as heroes of meekness and 


patience. 


And so in the end, the surface lesson we learn from 
Moses and from Job is the lesson of meekness and patience 
indeed. But deeper down we find ourselves confronted 
with the lesson of perseverance. “Don’t throw up the 
sponge whatever you do!” is the moral written large 
across the pages of both stories. Stick to your job like 
grim death, no matter what provocation you may feel to 
abandon it. Keep your temper if you can. If not, lose 
“it; but at least do not let it lose you. Show patience if 
you can. If not, lose it; but at any rate persevere in 
your course. Meekness and patience are virtues, but they 
are specific, and one might say surface-virtues. But per- 
severance in spite of anger and impatience is fortitude, 
and that is a fundamental or rock-bottom virtue. You 
can gather out of the Bible all sorts of virtues which put 
you on the way to heaven; but not one of them (nor the 
whole heap of them together) will land you there unless 
you add perseverance. “He that perseveres to the end 
(he and only he) shall be saved.” 


A TRANSCENDENTAL VIRTUE, 


That is why we can call perseverance a transcendental 
virtue. In itself it has no specific object which you can 
call a virtue; for perseverance only means going-on, and 
going-on may mean going-on with anything or nothing. 
But perseverance is an all-comprehensive envelope; a 
sort of spiritual Gladstone bag, which will take in as 
many virtues as you like to put into it, and will always 
have room for more. Nay, the paradox is, perseverance 
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can sometimes be a transcendental vice as well as a 
transcendental virtue. For there is such a thing as per- 
severance in evil, which gives ground for a paraphrase of 
the Scripture verse: “If the perseverance is in evil, he 
that perseveres to the end will be damned.” 

St. Paul inculcates perseverance in good when he tells 
us not to weary in well-doing; and that is just the diffi- 
culty. It is in the very nature of man to get weary of 
everything. He is always wanting to pass on to some- 
thing else. Routine means repetition reduced to a system 
or stereotyped into a habit, and so it really ought to make 
things easy. But that is from one point of view a disad- 
vantage. The habit induced by routine is a mechanical 
habit, and not a virtue unless it helps to develop a voli- 


‘tional habit. It rather enables a man to practise the vir- 


tues without possessing them—if that is not a contradic- 
tion in terms. Routine puts a man into a groove like a 
trolley which runs on the rails almost by itself. Under a 
system of routine you may seem to be carried to heaven 
in a coach and four. But no man can be carried into 
heaven, If he is to get there he must walk there on his 
own two pins. ; 
THE VALUE OF ROUTINE. 

Routine is a useful servant in a way. A man who 
submits to routine may get himself to do no end of things 
which he would hardly do otherwise. Many people say 
their night and morning prayers by routine, and with- 
out routine they would as often as not let them drop. 
Now saying prayers is a good in itself, and anything which 
makes sure of their being said is so far useful. I would 
not therefore wish to discourage routine. Common con- 
sent recognizes it as a useful ingredient in life, and one 
therefore not to be despised. Even enforced routine, 
say at school, has its good purposes, and no educational 
establishment would go on without it. There is the dis- 
advantage that things done by enforced routine are easily 
dropped as soon as the compulsion disappears. But that 
is no reason for tirading against routine. You might as 
well tirade against the Ten Commandments which are 
enforced by the strongest sanctions which God Almighty 
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Himself could devise; and yet they often enough fail to 
secure observance even while enforced. 

Therefore let us value routine for what it is, and not 
for what it is not. It is first of all a creature, to be used 
so far as it helps and to be discarded so far as it impedes. 
Secondly, it does at least create mechanical habits, and 
mechanical habits at least make things ‘easy to perform. 
Thirdly, it puts order and regularity into one’s life; and 
order and regularity not only ensures things being done, 
but ensures them being done smoothly and comfortably. 
Routine becomés an evil only where it becomes a substitute 
for virtue, and conveys an appearance of: strength while 
it is really a cover of weakness; when it makes men de- 


pend on rote, and enables them to practise the virtues 
without possessing them. 





The Holy Father and the “Y” 
CarpDINAL Merry Det Vat’s LETTER 


HE Most Eminent and Reverend Cardinals who are, 

like the writer whose name is subjoined, inquisitors 
general in matters of faith and morals, desire that the Or- 
dinaries should pay vigilant attention to the manner in 
which certain new non-Catholic associations, by the aid 
of their members of every nationality, have been accus- 
tomed now for some time to lay dangerous snares for the 
Faithful, especially the young folk. 

They provide in abundance facilities of every kind 
which apparently aim only at’ physical culture and intel- 
lectual and moral training, but in point of fact corrupt 
the integrity of the Catholic Faith and snatch away chil- 
dren from the Church, their Mother. 

These organizations enjoy favor, have at their disposal 
material resources and the zeal of influential people, and 
render distinguished services in the different fields of 
beneficence ; it is not surprising, then, that they impose on 
inexperienced people who have not made a close examina- 
tion of these works. 

But no thoughtful person can have any doubt of their 
real spirit; for if up to the present they have allowed 
people only gradually to obtain glimpses of the end 
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whither they tend, they proclaim it today in the pamphlets, 
newspapers and periodicals which are the organs of their 
_ propaganda. 

Their ,object, they state, is to insure by good methods 
the intellectual and moral culture of the young; and mak- 
ing this culture their religion, they define it as full and 
complete liberty of thought outside and independently of 
every religion or denomination. On the pretense of bring- 
ing light to young folk, they turn them away from the 
teaching of the*Church established by God, the light of 
truth, and incite them to seek severally from their own 
consciences and within the narrow circuit of human reason 
the light which should guide them. : 

The principal victims of these snares are young students 
of both sexes. These young boys and young girls who 
need the help of others to learn the’ Christian doctrine 
and to preserve the Faith inherited from their fathers 
come under the influence of people who despoil them of 
this precious patrimony and lead them insensibly today to 
hesitate between contrary opinions, tomorrow to doubt all 
things whatsoever, and in the end to embrace a sort of 
vague and indecisive religion which has Seat nothing 
in common with the religion preached by Jesus Christ. 

These maneuvers cause much more considerable ravages 
in the souls—would- to God that they were less numerous 
—who, owing to the negligence or ignorance of parents, 
have not received at the domestic hearth that early in- 
struction in the Faith which is a primordial necessity for 
the Christian. : 

Deprived of the use of the Sacraments and excluded 
from every religious practice, accustomed to regard the 
most sacred things only with the most complete inde- 
pendence of judgment, these souls thus fall miserably 
into what is called religious indifferentism, which has been . 
condemned by the Church on numerous occasions, and 
which implies the negation of all religion. 

Thus one sees these Christians in their bloom, on a 
road where they have no guide, perishing in the darkness 
and torture of doubt; to make shipwreck of the Faith is 
it not enough to refuse the mind’s adhesion even to a 
single dogma? 
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It will happen, perhaps, that one may chance to hear 
from the lips of these young folk some sign, and may 
find in their hearts some dying shadow of piety, or even 
that they show more than ordinary ardor in their devotion 
to works of beneficence; this may be taken as the effect 
of a long habit, or of a more gentle temperament, or of 
a more sympathetic heart, or in a word, of an entirely 
human and natural virtue, which of itself is devoid of all 
value in regard to eternal life. 

Y. M. C. A. Spectrricatty NAMED. 

Among these societies it will suffice to mention that 
which, having given birth to many others, is the most 
widespread (by reason especially of the important services 
which it rendered to a large number of unhappy people 
in the course of the terrible war) and disposes of the 
most considerable resources; we mean the society called 
the Young Men’s Christian Association and in abbre- 
viation form the Y: M. C. A. 

Non-Catholics of good faith give it their support in- 
advertently, considering it an organization of advantage 
to all; or at least, inoffensive to every one, and it is also 
supported by certain Catholics who are too confident, 
and are ignorant of what it is in reality; for this society 
professes a sincere love of young folk, as if nothing was 
dearer to it than the promotion of their corporal and 
spiritual interests; but at the same time it shapes their 
Faith, since, by its own confession, it proposes to purify 
it and to impart a more perfect knowledge of real life by 
placing itself ‘above every church and outside every re- 
ligious denomination (“What the Y. M. C. A. Is and 
What It Proposes,” brochure published at the central 
office, Rome). : 

What good can be expected from those who, banishing 
from their hearts the last vestiges of their Faith, go far 
from the cradle of Jesus Christ, where they enjoyed hap- 
piness and rest, to wander at the instigation of their pas- 
sions and of their nature? ; , 

Therefore, all of you who have received from Heaven 
the special mandate to govern the flock of the Master are 
implored by this Congregation to employ all your zeal in 
preserving your young folk from the contagion of every 
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society of this kind, whose good works, presented: in the 
name of Christ, endanger the most precious gift that the 
grace of Christ has given them.  - 

Put the imprudent on their guard and strengthen the 
souls of those whose Faith is vacillating; arm with ‘the 
Christian spirit and courage the organizations of the young 
of both sexes existing in your dioceses, and establish others 
like them; to provide these societies with the means of 
counteracting the conduct of their adversaries, appeal to 
the generosity of the more well-to-do. Catholics. 

Also get parish priests and directors of organizations 
for the young to fulfil their mission bravely, and particu- 
larly by the diffusion of books and pamphlets, so as to 
raise up barriers against the encroaching waves of error, 
to expose the tricks and snares of the enemy, and to give 
efficacious aid to the defenders of the truth. ; 

It will be your duty, then, at the regional meetings 
of Bishops to treat this grave question with the attention 
it merits and, after deliberation, to come to the decisions 
that will appear practically suitable. 

In this connection the Sacred Congregation asks that 
in each region an official act of the Hierarchy declare duly 
forbidden all the daily organs, periodicals, and other 
publications of these societies of which the pernicious 
character is manifest, with a view to sowing in the souls 
of Catholics the errors of rationalism and religious in- 
differentism. (Here a note calls attention to Fide e Vita, 
Faith and Life), a monthly review of religious culture; 
the ‘organ of the Italian Federation of Students for Re- 
ligious Culture, San Remo; to Bilychnis, a monthly review 
of religious studies, Rome, and J] Testimonio (The Tes- 
timony), a monthly review of the Baptist- Churches, 
Rome). 

Metropolitans are charged with the duty of making 
known to the Holy See, within six months, the resolu- 
tions and decisions occasioned by the situation of each 
diocese. . 

Given at the Palace of the Holy Office, Rome, on the 
5th November, 1920. 


R. Carp. Merry Det Vat, 
Secretary. 





